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ALABAMA —- D.H. Barrow, International Paper 
Co.; Ernest S. Strong, Alabama Power Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


CALIFORNIA — Ernest T. Aldrich, Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Co., Inc.; John W. Atwood, 
Hoffman Laboratories, Inc.; Arthur K. Beck- 
ley, Cutter Laboratories; E.E. Binger, Solar 
Aircraft Co.; B.M. Carlson, Masonite Corp.; 
H.F. Carr, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; 
Lucien L. Escallier, Plomb Tool Co.; Ivan J. 
Hansen, Essick Mfg. Co.; A.W. Hinz, Harvey 
Machine Co., Inc.; J. L. Hobel, Rohr Aircraft 
Corp.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, Inc.; Vance R. 
Nabors, Ducommun Metals & Supply Co.; C.G. 
Norton, Pacific Valves, Inc.; L. S. Peck, 
McCulloch Motors Corp.; Art. C. Peterson, 
United States Sceel Corp.; R. A. Pratt, Shell 
Development Co.; Joseph W. Shuster, Western 
Air Lines, Inc.; C. T. Spivey, United Scares 
Steel Corp.; R.B. Thompson, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.; Alan R. Wagner, Lear, Inc.; Richard 
G. Wells, California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Assan. 


COLORADO - /.R. Cullinan, Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


CONNECTICUT — Arnold UO. Freas, The En- 
sign Bickford Co.; Alfred P. Hulme, The 
Cuno Engineering Corp.; W. P. Morin, Hat 
Corp. of America; John P. Sullivan, United 
a Corp.; Milton E. Yeoman, Rogers 
orp. 


DELAWARE - A. S. Miller, E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA —- A. MacGregor 
Ayer, Government Services, Inc.; Harold G. 
Biermann, Capital Airlines, Inc. 


"Lena - W.E. Culbreath, Jr., Pinellas Lum- 
r Co. 


GEORGIA — Dwight Horton, Rich's Inc.; R. J. 
Kelly, Rome Kraft Co.; J. C. Yow, Plantation 
Pipe Line Co. 


IDAHO —- Lee E. Knack, Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc. 


ILLINOIS — Louis R. Becker, Ekco Products 
Co.; Richard A. Bromley, The Dow Chemical 
Co.; Arthur C. Eckerman, Pioneer Service & 
Engineering Co.; E. E. Garrison, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.; C. L. Hokonson, Burgess-Norton 
Mfg. Co.; R: A. Lightbody, Northern Illinois 
Gas Co.; V. Lee McMahon, Mississippi Lime 
Co., Charles E. O’Hagan, The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co.; Frank J]. Shamroe, E. H. Sargent & 
Co.; R. A. Young, Universal Oil Products 
Co. 


INDIANA — D. A. Countryman, National Homes 
Corp.; Clyde Ellis, Commercial Solvents 
Corp.; Harry A. Matelski, Wolf & Dessauer. 


OWA —- J. O. Biggs, Meredith Publishing 
Co.; Francis R. Young, Amana Refrigera- 
tion, Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Martin L. Smith, American Air 
Filter Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA - Edward F. O’Brien, American 
Cyanamid Co.; Clyde E. Stewart, Contr 
nental Oil Co. 


MAINE — Homer G. Sterling, Burnham & Morrill 


oO. 


MARYLAND - H.C. Rimbey, Rheem Mfg. Co. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1956 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI.- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


7" Relations Reporter—_Labor Policy and Practice——Daily Labor Report——Retail Labor Report——Service Industries Labor Report 


The 1956 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS - K. O. Barker, General 
Electric Co.; H. on Bean, Wm. Filene 
Sons Co.; John A. Bigelow, National Com- 
pany, Inc.; Howard F. Burke, Wico Electric 
Co.; George R. Davis, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works; Paul H. Goldsmith, C.B.S.— 
Hytron; Loren K. Hutchinson, Wyman-Gordon 
Co.; J. A. Kysel, Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Harold E. Lane, Sheraton Corp. 
of America; John J. Murphy, Bird & Son, 
Inc.; Fred Saunders, General Tire & Rubber 
Co.; John E. Teagan, New England Power 
Service Corp. 


MICHIGAN — S. Angotti, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
William N. Barter, American Metal Products 
Co.; Arthur B. Fairbanks, S. S. Kresge Co.; 
W. L. Gray, Tyler Refrigeration Corp.; Cass 
V. Miller, Chrysler Corp.; Kalph R. Ranstad- 
ler, Michigan Tool Co.; Charles A. Rogers, 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co.; Robert Sasser, 
Lyon, Inc.; Thomas H. Spitler, Argus Came- 
ras, Inc. 


MINNESOTA — Franklyn W. Bair, Minnesota 
Power & Light Co. 


MISSISSIPPI! — Thomas J. Reed, Johns-Manville 
Products Corp.; C. F. Sizer, Knox Glass, 
Inc.; John P, Crane, Rexall Drug Co.; Leslie 
Heaton, Lincoln Engineering Co.; Mare C. 
Moore, Joy Mfg. Co.; V. E. Semon, Universal 
Match Corp. 


MONTANA — Joseph T. Roy, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. 


NEW JERSEY — R. 7. Abrams, N.J. Natural 
Gas Co.; John Byrne, Schering Corp.; J. L. 
Carney, U.S. Metals Refining Ros James A, 
Castner, Standard Packaging Corp.; Richard 
F. Cazin, John A. Roeblisa’s ns Corp.; 
George A. Franklin, Automatic Switch Co.; 
George F. Lynn, New York Shipbuilding 
Corp.; Austen B. McGregor, Merck & Co., 
Inc.; Robert B. Wood, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp. a 

NEW YORK —- P. A. Ahlstrom, Automatic Voting 
Machine Corp.; Winslow Ames, Reeves In- 
strument Corp.; George V. Anderson, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.; William B. Bartholomew, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co.; R. T. Bartlett, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp.; M. E. Berthiaume, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.; George Bullen, 
Sperry Rand Corp.; L. D. Carner, Lockport 
Felt Co.; Thomas R. Costello, Rockwood & 
Co.; E. B. Crawford, Auburn Button Works, 
Inc.; C. A. Ferraro, Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co.; 
W. H. Hargreaves, Underwood Corp.; Frank 
A. Higgins, Ford Instrument Co.; Rasere ae 
Hogueland, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem; J. Stewart Hope, Ithaca Gun Co.; Fred 
D. Hunter, American Brake Shoe Co.; L. E. 
Kleinhans, The Todd Co., Inc.; Harvey Kram, 
Leviton Mfg. Co., Inc.; P. D. LeFevre, New 
York Telephone Co.; J. T. Odell, Acme Elec- 
tric Corp.; George W. Schmied, Air Reduction 
Co., Inc.; J. J. Sheeran, Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; 
Leslie M. Slote, Norden-Ketay Corp.; D. P. 
Sturges, Cities Service Co.; Carl M. Went- 
worth, The Dromedary Co.; E. A. Willis, Im- 
perial Paper & Color Corp.; Sidney M. Zneimer, 
Namor-Loeser’s Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA -— Pete S. Lea, United Fur- 
niture Corp.; C. A. McKeel, Vick Chemical 
Co.; #. S. Petree, Melrose Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


OHIO —- H. O. Anderson, The National Acme 
Co.; L. R. Brice, The Black-Clawson Co.; 
William Champion, American Greetings Corp.; 
Phil Harrity, ‘Seandard-Thomson  Corp.; 
William E. Hoare, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 
ranking executives. 

In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1956 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 











OHIO — Continyed 


Burton Keim, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; Frank 
W. Keith, The Toledo Edison Co.; Don B. 
Kirkbride, The C. A. Olsen Mfg. Co.; &. CG. 
Lore, Superior Coach Corp.; H. J. Louth, Ohio 
Crankshaft Co.; Karyl V. Lynn, Jr., Dairypak 
Inc.; Robert J. McDade, The Crystal Tissue 
Co.; Harold J]. McMahon, The Lamson & 
Sessions Co.; Henry P. Meywes, The Cleve- 
land Hard ware & Forging Co.; Frank O'Malley, 
The Leece-Neville Co.; E. H. Peters, Rock- 
well Register Corp.; R. F. Schroeder, The 
Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co.; Fred Shemenske, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co.; R. M. Shuster, 
The Lamb Electric Co.; Earl P. Smith, The 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co.; Grant E. 
Spong, The General Fireproofing Co.; D. C. 
Valentine, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; C. E. 
Vogel, The Hoover Co. 


OREGON —- #. W. Collis, Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board, Inc.; A. L. Stiner, Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co.; Martin L. Sullivan, Columbia River 
Paper Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Leonard E. Bason, The 
Magee Carpet Co.; E. G. Cartwright, General 
American Transportation Corp.; Phillip R. 
Greene, H. J. Heinz Co.; J. Louis Irwin, 
Lukens Steel Co.; Harry E. Jones, Jr., Rock- 
well Spring & Axle Co.; Paul J. Kases, Sperry 
Rand Corp.; Robert A. Lambert, Wise Potato 
Chip Co.; Robert J. Malm, James Lees & 
Sons Co.; R. L. Ostrander, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp.; D. D. Peck, Frank H. Fleer 
Corp.; Sherman Richardson, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp.; L. Lawrence Schultz, The Levin- 
son Steel Co.; J. S. Schwartz, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc.; John H. Stahl, Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


RHODE ISLAND — Winifred Doherty, The Cres- 
cent Co., Inc.; Russell H. White, Corning 
Glass Works. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — William B. Byers, Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co.; W. H. Carr, 
Spartan Mills. 


TENNESSEE — James L. Clarke, /r.; Miller's, 
Inc.; C. W. Dahl, Cramet, Inc.; P. D. Ragon, 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


TEXAS —R. W. Calfee, William Cameron & Co., 
Wholesale; L.J. Hallmark, Shell Oil Co.; F.M. 
Keith, Dallas Power & Light Co.; John D. 
Mitchell, Collins Radio Co.; H. C. Reiniger, 
American Oil Co.; Peter J. Wacks, Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. 


UTAH — W. G. Rouillard, American Smelting & 
Refining Co. 


WASHINGTON — Harvey A. Johnston, The Bon 
Marche; W. E. Quirk, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — /. E, Lewark, Rolland Glass 
Co. 


WISCONSIN — 7. G. Bloss, Ohio Chemical & 
Surgical Equipment Co. 


WYOMING — Harry A. Brown, The Frontier Re- 
fining Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, second in the 1956 series, is based on data submitted by 141 executives 
participating in the Personnel Policiés Forum. The survey describes the latest techniques 
in selecting, training, and evaluating executive talent. An earlier study of executive develop- 
ment was made in Forum survey No. 11, dated May 1952; attention is called in this present 
survey to any significant changes which have taken place during the intervening four years. 





Development programs for present executives are carried on in about three fourths of 
all companies; in the great majority of cases these programs are informal rather than formal. 
Participation by executives is voluntary in about 75 percent of these firms. Most training 
takes place on company time, and relatively few firms give their executives extra pay for off- 
duty time spent in training. 


A wide range of training techniques are utilized by companies in their executive training 
programs; planned job rotation and conferences led by higher company executives are con- 
sidered the most effective methods. 


In planning for executive development, most companies keep up-to-date organization 
charts. A little more than one half also furnish executives with lists of their duties and inven- 
tory their future executive needs. Only a minority maintain replacement schedules of under- 
studies for key executives. Compulsory retirement of executives--provided for in 56 percent 
of larger and 38 percent of smaller firms~--is nearly always carried out at age 65. 


Periodic evaluation of present executives is made in close to three fifths of companies, 
most commonly on an annual basis. Some of this evaluation involves the use of formal merit 
rating forms, while some of the evaluation is informal. 


Training programs for future executives are carried on by about one half of all com- 
panies. Education, job performance, personality, and experience are the criteria used most 
frequently in selecting executive trainees. Most trainees come from within rather than from 
colleges or outside firms. 


Outlines of formal instruction programs for executives, as described by a number of 
Forum members, round out the survey. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, ‘‘smaller’’ 
company refers to one with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one 
with over 1,000 employees.) 
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PLANNING FOR EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


In planning for executive development, the great majority of companies participating in 
the Forum keep up-to-date organization charts. A lesser number, but still more than half, 
provide executives with a list of their duties and make inventories of future executive needs. 


Only a minority of firms, though, maintain replacement schedules showing understudies for 
key executives. 


Exact figures for larger and smaller companies on these different aspects of executive 
development are as follows: 








(Percent of Companies) 





Larger Smaller f 
Companies Companies | 
1, Maintain organization charts in up-to-date 
condition 78 percent 68 percent 
2. Provide each executive with a list of duties 
and responsibilities 59 percent * 51 percent 
3. Have made an inventory of future executive 
needs 51 percent ** 54 percent ** 
4. Have a replacement schedule showing under- ' 
studies for key executives 41 percent 22 percent 





(* In three instances, lists are furnished to executives ‘‘in some cases.’’ 
** In two instances, ‘‘partial’’ inventories of future needs are made.) 


Compulsory Retirement 





Compulsory retirement of executives is provided for in 56 percent of larger companies 
and 38 percent of smaller firms. In most of these companies, 65 is the age at which executives 
must retire; the others set the time for retirement somewhere between age 66 and 70. The 
table which follows lists the frequency of various ages at which executive retirement is 
compulsory: 





(Percent of companies having compulsory 
executive retirement) 











Age of Compulsory Retirement Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
' 

65 92 percent * 81 percent ** 

66 ll 

68 4 percent 6 percent 

69 a cert 

eS OE See ee mee 13 percent 





( * In one instance, executives must retire at 65, ‘‘top’’ executives at 60. 
** In one instance, male executives must retire at 65, female executives at 60.) 


A number of companies which normally require executive retirement at age 65 add that 
retirement may be deferred with the approval of the Board of Directors; several others note 
that some executives are retained beyond 65 on a consulting basis. 





In many companies, retirement at a certain age is not absolutely mandatory but is never- 
theless practiced. One company’s experience is described by George A. Franklin, Personnel 
Director, Automatic Switch Company, Orange, N.J., as follows: 


Retirement at age 70 is desired by the Company and observed by employees, 
but it is not compulsory. 
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EVALUATING PRESENT EXECUTIVES 


Performance Reviews 








Periodic performance reviews of executives are made in 58 percent of larger and 55 


percent of smaller companies. In several of these firms, the reviews are described as 
‘*‘informal.’’ 


Among the remaining companies~-those without periodic performance reviews-~-a number 
explain that they plan to install such reviews in the near future. 


Frequency of performance reviews among companies which carry on regular evaluation 
of executives is shown in the following table: 





(Percent of Companies 
making evaluations) 








Larger Smaller 
Frequency of Evaluation Companies Companies 
Annually 62 percent 72 percent 
Semi- annually 32 percent 24 percent 
Every 12 to 18 months ses. . 
Semi- annually for two years, annually thereafter apne. ces 
Every twece Tiree yeersa © <= 4 percent 





Who Does the Rating 








Among companies that periodically appraise their executives, the evaluation is made by 
the immediate supervisor in over one half of the larger firms and over one third of the 
smaller ones. In the remaining companies, evaluation is usually done by a committee of two 
or more higher executives, often including the immediate supervisor. In one larger company, 
the appraisal is handled by the immediate supervisor, the latter’s supervisor, and an executive 


on the same level as the person being rated. In another larger firm the evaluation is made by 
an industrial psychologist. 


A somewhat unusual approach in one company lets the executive under appraisal select 
his own raters; another firm lets him select one member of the evaluation committee. 


Evaluation Techniques 












Evaluation generally takes the form of either an individual appraisal or a group appraisal; 
however, it may at times involve a self appraisal. An example of the latter is described by 


W. E, Culbreath, Jr., Director of Personnel & Public Relations, Pinellas Lumber Company, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., who says: 


The program for the evaluation of executives is most informal and consists 
largely in the appraisal of results of the department or section over which the 
executive has responsibility. It is actually more of a self evaluation which has 
been largely effective due to the intense competition within the industry and the 
intra~company competition. Each executive is aware of the area of his respon- 
sibilities, consults frequently with the general manager on matters involving policy, 
and appears without formal program to develop talents and abilities. 


Group appraisal, as suggested earlier, is practiced widely by the companies~~particular- 
ly smaller ones-~-participating in the Forum. A thumbnail sketch of one firm’s use of the com- 
mittee to evaluate executives is given by Paul H. Ahlstrom, Secretary~Treasurer, Automatic 
Voting Machine Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y.: 
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The executive to be appraised chooses three associate executives to evaluate him. 
The three men appraise independently. When the appraisal is complete the three men 
sit down together and go over the evaluation point by point to discuss variances in the 
three appraisals, in an effort to find some possible meeting of minds on the several 
areas of evaluation. Every effort is made to be as objective in the analysis as possible. 
A summary of the three reports is then prepared and one of the group sits down with 
the appraised executive to give him the best, most objective, helpful personal appraisal 
possible. We believe this has been quite successful. 


Comprehensive procedures have been developed at Continental Oil Company’s Westlake, 
La., plant for group appraisal, individual appraisal, and self appraisal of executives. 


(Panel members were requested to enclose copies of forms which they use in their ex- 
ecutive performance reviews. These forms are not reproduced in the present survey, since 
a more comprehensive treatment of the subject was undertaken in Personnel Policies Forum 
survey No, 14, September, 1952, entitled ‘‘Supervisory Merit-Rating.’’) 





Counseling of Executives 





Executives are counseled on their strengths and weaknesses in 72 percent of larger 


companies and 69 percent of smaller ones. A Panel member whose company carries on such 
counseling comments: 


We feel that the counseling which follows formal performance rating is very 
helpful to our executives. The counseling also applies to the 37 top executives in 
the Company, although they are not formally rated.--J. L. Hobel, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Rohr Aircraft Corporation, Chula Vista, Calif. 


The personnel manager in a larger firm which carries on counseling informally remarks: 
Some counseling is accomplished; inasmuch as our program is informal, such 
counseling is done at the discretion of the immediate supervisor.--J. P. Sullivan, 
Personnel Manager, Hamilton Standard Division, United Aircraft Corporation, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


TRAINING FUTURE EXECUTIVES 


Training Programs for Potential Executives 





Programs for training potential executives are carried on by 49 percent of larger com- 
panies and 55 percent of smaller firms participating in the Forum. Panel members in a few 
of these companies note that training of future executives is carried on informally rather than 
by formal means. At the’ same time, a number of firms which have no ‘‘programs’’ nevertheless 
do some training along these lines. For example: 


We do not have a fixed training program, but offer courses inside and outside the 
Company as needs are uncovered in the appraisals. Young potential executives are 
hired for specific jobs, not into a special training pool.-- Thomas G. Downing, Labor 
Relations Manager, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


One objection to formal training programs in this area is voiced by a personnel executive 
in a larger southern company: 


We have studied a number of existing executive training programs but our prime 
objection is the ‘‘haloed’’ or ‘‘prince’’ effect that nominees have on an organization, 


At the same time, the value of a program for developing executive talent is stressed by 
another Panel member in the following terms: 
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Our executive development program is still in the blueprint stage. We have come 
to recognize the danger of key positions being ‘‘one deep’’ and the importance of a 
long-range replacement program, so we are working on it now.--A. MacGregor Ayer, 
Director of Personnel & Labor Relations, Government Services, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Selecting Executive Trainees 





Panel members were asked what criteria they apply in selecting executive trainees. 
Their replies indicate that the greatest importance is attached to the factors of education, 
job performance, balanced personality, and experience--in the order given. The following 
table lists criteria most frequently applied in the selection of executive trainees: 








Criterion Percent of companies applying 
Education 21 percent 
Job performance 16 percent 
Balanced personality 16 percent 
Experience 13 percent 
Intelligence 9 percent 
Leadership 8 percent 
Growth potential 7 percent 
Ability to handle people 6 percent 
Drive (industry, motivation) 5 percent 
Suitable interests 4 percent 
Age * 4 percent 
Initiative 4 percent 
Ability to get along with others 3 percent 
Adaptability 3 percent 





(* One executive stated that age should be 35 or under; others citing 
‘fage’’ didn’t qualify it in any way.) 


Other selection criteria advanced by at least one personnel-industrial relations executive 
include the following: character; health; years of service; enthusiasm; objectivity; background 
showing good citizenship; assumption of responsibility; self-development; expression; appear- 
ance; and training. 


As an example of the criteria applied by a given company in selecting executive trainees, 
E. E, Binger, Industrial Relations Director at Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego, Calif., 
cites the following factors: 


1. Age 35 or under. 

2. Education--college graduate or equivalent, and evidence of a 
continuing program of formal education and professional growth. 

3. Community relations--the candidate’s background must show evidence 
of good citizenship through participation in civic, social, cultural, 
and welfare organizations in the community. 

4. Temperament--candidates should possess temperament balance and 
have evidenced the ability to cooperate with and secure the coopera~ 
tion of others. 


Illustrative of ancther approach to selection is this comment by one Panel member: 
‘*We fly by the seat of our pants in selecting executive trainees.”’ 


Testing 


Tests for selecting future executives are used in 30 percent of larger and smaller com- 
panies, Panel members report. This represents a sizable increase in testing for this purpose 
since the 1952 BNA survey, which showed corresponding figures of 12 percent for larger and 
20 percent for smaller firms. 
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In filling out their questionnaires, a considerable number of Panel members left this 
question blank; the ‘‘blanks’’ are listed separately in the following table, but most presumably 
can be added to the ‘‘no’’ figures: 





(Percent of Companies) 





Question: Do you use tests to select Larger Smaller 
executive trainees ? Companies Companies 
Yes 30 percent 30 percent 
No 57 percent 52 percent 
No answer 13 percent 18 percent 





(Panel members were also asked to list the names of tests which they use in selecting 
executive trainees. Their replies are not included here, since a more comprehensive listing 
of such tests is included in Personnel Policies Forum survey No, 19, September, 1953, dealing 
with ‘‘Personnel Testing.’’) 





Sources of Executive Trainees 





The great majority of future executives come from the company’s own ranks. All future 
executives are chosen from within by 11 percent of larger firms and 5 percent of smaller ones. 
At least half of the future executives come from the ranks in another 55 percent of larger com- 
panies and 74 percent of smaller firms. 


Secondary sources of executive trainees are outside companies and colleges. Less than 
10 percent of executive material is selected from outside firms, according to 55 percent of 
larger companies and 46 percent of smaller ones participating in the Forum. And fewer than 
20 percent of their executive trainees are taken directly from college, report 49 percent of 
larger and 59 percent of smaller companies. 


The following table shows the proportions of executive trainees selected from these three 
sources (percentages may total more than 100 because of rounding): 





(Percent of Companies) 











From Company : From Outside : Directly from 
Percent of Executive : Ranks : Companies : College 
Trainees : Larger : Smaller : Larger : Smaller : Larger : Smaller 
— a> * : Cos, __: Cos. - Coe, :; (oa. 
100 pct, 11 pet. 5 pet. “ae one ene 5 pet. 
90-99 pct. 22 pet. 32 pct. oat 5 pet. 3 pet. ore 
80-89 pct. 8 pet. 14 pet. ae —— 6 pet. —— 
70-79 pct. 8 pet. 5 pet. “ae nines 3 pet. 5 pet. 
60-69 pct. 3 pet. 5 pet. 3 pet. 5 pet. 8 pet. om 
50-59 pct. 14 pet. 18 pct. 8 pet. 5 pet. 6 pet. 9 pet. 
40-49 pct. nae ee 3 pet. 9 pet. — — 
30-39 pct. 6 pct. ange 11 pet. ore 8 pct. 9 pet. 
20-29 pct. 17 pet. 9 pet. 6 pet. 18 pct. 17 pet. 14 pet. 
10-19 pct. 8 pct. 5 pet. 14 pet. 14 pet. 19 pet. 27 pet. 
1-9 pet. 3 pet. 9 pet. 30 pct. 23 pet. 11 pet. 14 pet. 
0 == oor 25 pet. 23 pet. 19 pet. 18 pet. 





Developing Understudies 





Each executive is expected to develop an understudy in 70 percent of the larger compan- 
ies and 57 percent of the smaller ones taking part in the survey. No such practice is followed 
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in 10 percent of larger and 18 percent of smaller companies, nor presumably in the remaining 


companies~~20 percent of the larger and 25 percent of the smaller ones--which left this ques- 
tion unanswered. 


TRAINING PRESENT EXECUTIVES 
Development Programs 





Training programs for present executives are carried on in about 75 percent of all com- 
panies, larger and smaller. In the great majority of these companies-~-specifically, in some 
three fourths of the larger and two thirds of the smaller ones--the program is an informal 
rather than a formal one. The following table summarizes the extent to which companies 
represented in the Forum conduct executive training programs: 





(Percent of Companies) 








Larger Smailer 
Executive training program Companies Companies 
Formal 19 percent * 23 percent * 
Informal 54 percent 51 percent 
None 27 percent 26 percent 





(* In three instances, formal training is supplemented by some informal 
training.) 


An informal approach to executive training is taken in a smaller eastern company, as 
described by the personnel manager: 


We use channels that will expose our people to techniques regarded as proper 
executive ways of getting things accomplished, but sugar-coat them so they do not 
appear in a training guise. 


Another informal training situation is outlined by C. L. Hokonson, Industrial Relations 
Manager at Burgess-Norton Manufacturing Company, Geneva, Ill., who says: 


Our company is a small manufacturing unit where there is daily contact by those 
in management positions with top management. As a result of this close association 
there is no formal ‘executive training program; the president and executive vice- 
president, through daily association, propound and administer an informal but very 
effective training program. 


(Specific training techniques which are informal rather than formal are touched upon in 
the next section of this study; a number of comprehensive formal training programs are 
described in the final section of the survey.) 


Who Handles the Program 


Executive development programs, whether formal or informal, are handled by the per- 
sonnel-industrial relations (P-IR) department in the majority of cases. In a number of in- 
stances the responsibility is shared between P-IR and another agency-~for instance, the 
trainee’s immediate supervisor or the plant manager. 


Executive training is entrusted to special training directors in some 8 percent of larger 
firms, to division or department heads in 11 percent of larger companies and 8 percent of 
smaller firms, and to the president or vice-president’s office in 11 percent of larger compan- 
ies and 12 percent of smaller ones. 


The following table gives the complete administrative setup in both larger and smaller 


firms for carrying out executive training programs (percentages may total more than 100 
because of rounding): 
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(Percent of companies with 
executive training programs 











Larger Smaller 
Department Responsible Companies Companies 
Personnel-industrial relations (P-IR) 46 percent 58 percent 
P-IR and plant manager 8 percent 4 percent 
P-IR and vice-president 3percest °----;- 
P-IR and immediate supervisor 3 percent 4 percent 
P-IR and training director oo: °«-- 
Training director tiene 0s wee 
Division or department head 11 percent 8 percent 
Plant manager 5 percent 12 percent 
President (or assistant) or vice-president 11 percent 12 percent 
Department head and vice-president = = = =-=--- 4 percent 
‘‘General office’’ Spercestt 4 <-s°° 





Outside consultants are used to assist in the training programs in 32 percent of larger 
firms and 50 percent of smaller ones which conduct such training. 


Participation of Executives 





Participation by executives in training programs is usually voluntary; executives are not 
required to attend such programs in 74 percent of larger firms and 79 percent of smaller ones. 


Practice followed by one company regarding executive participation in training is illus- 
trated in the following comment: 


Participation is voluntary for department heads. Below the department head level, 
participants can be excused if a particular training program conflicts with their 
previously scheduled work.--Franklyn W. Bair, Personnel Director, Minnesota Power 
& Light Company, Duluth, Minn. 


Most of the training takes place on company time. Among larger companies with training 
programs, 64 percent conduct the training on company time, while an additional 27 percent 
carry on part of the training during working hours. The corresponding figures for smaller 
companies are 68 percent and 25 percent. Thus only 9 percent of larger firms and 7 percent 
of smaller ones do all of their executive training in off-duty hours. 


Circumstances under which one company grants time off for training are noted in the 
following remarks by a Panel member: 


Under our cooperative graduate educational program, a small percent of students 
are excused once or twice a week during normal working hours to attend the program. 
Others with scheduled classes in the evening are not excused.--J. P. Sullivan, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Hamilton Standard Division, United Aircraft Corporation, Windsor 
Locks, Conn, 


Where training does take place outside of company time, only 18 percent of the larger 
companies and none of the smaller ones give extra pay for such time. At least one company 
helps to defray other expenses incidental to off-duty training; for example: 


Executives are not paid for extra time given for study on their own time, but are 
paid full salary while away from work and reimbursed all expenses including tuition, 
fees, travel, and room and board, if any.-~ Thomas G. Downing, Labor Relations 
Manager, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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Extent of Participation 





Among companies with training programs, all executives who are eligible participate in 
45 percent of the larger firms and 43 percent of the smaller ones. Above-70-percent partici- 
pation is noted in another 48 percent of larger and 43 percent of smaller companies. In the 
remaining firms -- 7 percent of larger and 14 percent of smaller onés -- the training program 
is participated in by either 25 or 50 percent of the executives eligible for such training. 


Regarding levels of management which participate in training programs, roughly two. 
thirds of all companies include their entire executive staff. Other levels which come in for 
executive training are described as ‘‘Top levels,’’ ‘‘Upper Middle Management,’’ ‘‘Middle 


Management,’’ ‘‘Lower and Middle Management,’’ ‘‘Second and Third Levels,’’ and ‘‘Depart- 
ment Heads.’’ 


Program Continuity 





Panel members were asked whether they consider their executive training programs to 
be (1) continuous, or (2) ‘‘one-shot’’ operations. Executives in some 77 percent of companies 
replied that their programs are continuous. The remaining firms--comprising nearly one 
fourth of those which give executive training-~-indicate that their programs are ‘‘one~shot,’’ 
‘“spasmodic,’’ or ‘‘based on individual need.’’ Illustrative of the latter type of program is the 
following comment by one personnel executive: 


Executive training and development is a centralized personnel responsibility. No 
standard course or training program is used in this area. It is felt that any effective 
plan for development must be based on the individual’s needs. After job requirements 
have been set up, it is necessary therefore to determine periodically how well each 
individual is carrying out the duties and responsibilities assigned. On the basis of this 
appraisal the individual developmental program can be worked out.-~- Maurice E. 
Berthiaume, Manager, Personnel Relations, Manufacturing, Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


TRAINING TECHNIQUES 


A variety of training techniques are used by companies participating in the Forum; each 
individual firm uses at least a few of the techniques, with some firms using a great many of 
those listed. The following table shows the frequency with which the different training devices 
are used: 





(Percent of Companies) 








Larger Smaller 
Technique Companies Companies 

(1) Routing of magazines and periodicals 

to executives 83 percent 85 percent 
(2) Attendance at outside conferences 83 percent 82 percent 
(3) Company-paid membership in professional 

societies and associations 70 percent 85 percent 
(4) Conferences led by higher company executives 67 percent 52 percent 
(5) Tuition paid for special management courses 

at college or university 57 percent 45 percent 
(6) Periodic dinner meetings 50 percent 58 percent 
(7) In-plant classes led by educators and 

specialists 42 percent 30 percent 
(8) Circulation of company reports as a training 

tool 42 percent 28 percent 
(9) Company~-paid subscriptions to management 

periodicals sent to executives’ homes 40 percent 45 percent 





(Cont’d) 
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(Percent of Companies) 





Larger Smaller 
Technique Companies Companies 
(10) Planned visits to other plants 37 percent 45 percent 
(11) Planned job rotation 33 percent 25 percent 
(12) Special company letter or bulletin for 
executives 32 percent 12 percent 
(13) Company~paid correspondence courses 22 percent 20 percent 
(14) Formal understudy program 12 percent 10 percent 
(15) Planned reading program of books and 
special management publications 12 percent 10 percent 
(16) ‘‘Multiple management’’ or junior board 
of directors 5 percent 12 percent 





Other techniques utilized by at least one company include (in addition to on-the-job 
coaching) such devices as informal understudy, informal ‘‘gab’’ sessions, membership on 
company planning committee, and participation in community affairs. 


Short descriptions of some of the different training techniques as outlined by Panel 
members include the following: 


Planned Job Rotation 





The executive trainee is temporarily assigned to another department for a period 
of one to three days about once every 30 to 60 days. During this period he assumes 
a temporary position of authority with decision-making responsibility in that depart- 
ment, and at the conclusion of the period submits to his superior a report on his 
observations ..... This temporary assignment program will in time take the trainee 
to all of the staff and line departments that affect the operation of the company, and 
will provide him with the necessary balance that most companies recognize as so 
essential in the executives of tomorrow.--Industrial relations director, smaller mid- 
western company. 


Conferences Led by Company Executives 


In our executive training, which has been rather informal, we have relied pri- 
marily on conference training. For example, we have just completed a ten-week 
course in effective expression. Instructors were drawn from among the group and 
carried on the program under the supervision of the industrial relations department. 
We plan similar courses on such items as labor agreements, company policy, creative 
thinking, and the like.-- Personnel executive, smaller southern company. 

* * * 

A company of this size (approximately 300) can offer on-the-job training to 
potential executives that is extremely effective, by exposing them to the problems 
confronting top management through regular meetings conducted by the heads of 
various departments-~-sales, accounting, production, and so forth. We have tried 
and found this method effective.--Winifred Doherty, Personnel Director, Crescent 
Company, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Tuition Paid for Special Management Courses 








The company encourages individual initiative in development by keeping depart- 
ment heads informed of formal training available in the community. The company 
pays from one half up to all of the cost of training for individuals who receive such 
training.--W. E. Culbreath, Jr., Director of Personnel & Public Relations, Pinellas 
Lumber Company, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* . * 
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We subsidize short-term evening courses of study at local colleges for subjects 
related to an executive’s immediate position.-- Milton E. Yeoman, Personnel Director, 
Rogers Corporation, Rogers, Conn. 


Planned Reading Program 





We conduct a planned reading program through our supervisory self-improvement 
manual which we have prepared ourselves, utilizing articles from publications and 
books which the management group might possibly not be exposed to otherwise. Still 
in the planning stage is a supervisors’ library which we are starting in each of our 
manufacturing divisions and in our general office, to provide references and general 
reading material on subjects pertaining to the field for all of our management group. 
We plan to start this off with a few volumes and add to it one or two books at a time 
on a continuing basis.--David N, Campbell, Training & Safety Coordinator, Dairypak 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Participation in Civic Affairs 


Executives are encouraged to participate in community affairs and hold offices 
such as president of the Rotary and Exchange Clubs, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and director of the Chamber of Commerce.--W. E, Culbreath, Jr., 
Director of Personnel & Public Relations, Pinellas Lumber Company, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Membership on Company Planning Committees 





All of our executives are part- or full-time members of the Planning Committee 
of this corporation. This committee guides and directs the present and future develop- 
ment of the corporation. This activity does much to mature and develop our execu- 
tives.-- Milton E. Yeoman, Personnel Director, Rogers Corporation, Rogers, Conn, 


Relative Effectiveness of Various Training Techniques 





From among the 16 different training techniques listed in the survey questionnaire, Panel 
members were asked to select the one technique which in their opinion is most effective for 
executive training. Named most frequently (by 17 percent of companies) were the two tech- 
niques of planned job rotation and conferences led by higher company executives. (Note that 
while considered highly effective, job rotation is practiced by only a third of larger companies 
and a fourth of smaller ones.) 


Other techniques receiving an appreciable number of votes as ‘‘most effective’’ include: 
formal understudy program (8 percent of companies); attendance at outside conferences (7 
percent); in-plant classes led by educators and specialists (5 percent); tuition paid for special 
management courses at college or university (5 percent); and ‘‘multiple management’’ or 
junior board of directors (4 percent of companies). 


Several personnel-industrial relations executives make the point that any given training 
technique, taken singly, is of limited value; a number of techniques taken together, they add, 
make for an effective approach. 


Ingredients going into a particular firm’s executive training program, one Panel member 
points out, must be carefully selected--in short, the program must be tailored to mesh with 
that company’s setup. This idea is elaborated upon by J. J. Sheeran, Personnel Manager, 
Hewitt- Robins Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., in the following terms: 


The extent to which a given company can formalize training is subject to many 
things; the organizational structure, the costs it can afford to absorb, and the dynamic 
nature of the company are but a few. And the techniques employed in training must 
vary in effectiveness, depending upon the given company situation. For example, the 
junior board of directors can be a most valuable training technique as well as an 
excellent source of thoroughly digested ideas and sound management programs if. 
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the type of company organization permits. Job rotation is also most valuable if 
there is sufficient strength-in-depth in the organization to assure no interruption 

of the various functions involved. The important thing is the recognition of the need 
to train executives to perpetuate the organization, and to utilize the best of the many 
techniques available which best suit the organization’s needs and pocketbook, 


FORMAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Executive training programs, as carried on by different companies participating in the 
Personnel Policies Forum, show a great deal of variety--in scope, duration, and method of 
instruction, among other things. ‘‘Formal’’ courses of instruction are given by a number of 


firms which list their executive development program as ‘‘informal,’’ as well as by firms which 
have formal programs. 





For the most part, such formal instruction is supplied by company executives and, 
occasionally, by outside executives from within the industry. In a minority of cases, college 
professors are called in; in some instances they supplement the teaching of company instruct- 
ors. One smaller company sends a number of its own executives to AMA Management Develop- 


ment courses; upon their return, these men conduct similar training courses for the rest of 
the executive staff. 


Duration of instruction courses is varied--from short sessions covering as little as two 
weeks to courses meeting regularly over a three-year period. Size of groups likewise varies 
greatly, going from as few as six to as many as 45 participants. 


The following paragraphs outline courses of instruction carried on as part of their execu- 
tive training programs by a number of companies represented in the Forum: 


At the home office we have a formal middle management program which is con- 
ducted annually by a college professor. There are two classes with 15 men in each. 
Fifteen weekly meetings are held, each of 1} hours’ duration. Role-playing and the 
case study method are used. 

The Company also sponsors a letter writing class for its correspondents. Fifteen 
men at the department-head level meet for one hour each week for ten weeks. A 
feature of the course is the check of routine letters brought in by class members for 
criticism, These are corrected by the instructor and returned to the writers. A 
unique feature of the course is that the stenographers of the men attending also attend 
a class concurrently. Our intention is to improve them as a working team in every 
respect.-- Phillip R. Greene, Supervisor, Factory Industrial Relations, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. (9,000 employees) 

* * * 


Meetings are held each week from 3:30 P.M, to 5:00 P.M., with each subject dis- 
cussed for two consecutive weeks. Each supervisor is expected to attend one of these 
meetings. Discussions are planned covering labor contract interpretations, labor 
relations problems, supervision, grievances, scheduling, organizational problems, 
production, production quality, plant changes, methods, costs, and supervisory respon- 
sibilities. Foremen’s news letters are given to each supervisor (from first-line fore- 
man through department head), and they are discussed by the group. Selected motion 
pictures are used in the program in order to inject variation. 

Superimposed on the programs, outside consultants are used on special subjects. 
This year to date, three one-week courses have been conducted by consultants from 
1:30 to 5:00 P.M. (with one-half hour off around 3:00 P.M.). Subjects covered have 
been ‘‘How to Learn and Instruct,’’ industrial psychology, and production improve- 
ments. A fourth, management responsibilities, is to be given this week.--B. M. 
Carlson, Industrial Relations Manager, Masonite Corporation, Ukiah, Calif. (3,200 
employees) 

* * * 

Participants are generally middle-management people who are not likely to attend 
management courses outside the Company in the immediate future. The course is 
made up of a series of case discussions on the following topics: 
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(A) Business Policy Formulation--including sizing up business situations, the 
establishment of goals, forecasting future conditions, and determining policies re- 
quired to obtain these objectives. 

(B) Financial Administration and Control--including analysis and interpretation 
of the major types of financial information, cost figures, and other operating statistics 
primarily from the point of view of using this information and analysis to help solve 
current business problems and to formulate plans for the future. 

Nine two-day sessions are being held every other Friday and Saturday--on Friday 
from 9 to 11 A.M. and 2 to 4 P.M., on Saturday from 9 to 11 A.M.--Clyde E, Stewart, 
Personnel Adviser, Continental Oil Company, Westlake, La. (9,500 employees) 

* * * 


Three formal courses of study are included in our ‘‘Management Development’’ 
program. We expect to add more during the next year. 

(1) ‘‘Human Relations’’--a 20-hour course which all supervisors and executives 
must take, 

(2) ‘*‘Elements of Supervision’’--a 20-hour course intended primarily for leadmen, 
assistant foremen, and assistant supervisors. 

(3) ‘‘Report Writing’’--a 20-hour course available to salaried personnel on a 
voluntary basis. Approximately 30 executives have taken this course.--J. L. Hobel, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Rohr Aircraft Corporation, Chula Vista, Calif. (7,400 
employees) 

* * * 

Management conferences are held periodically with all levels of executives. Sub- 
ject material for the conferences is usually prepared by the executives who conduct 
the conferences. Conference subjects include Company financing, regulation by 
governmental bodies, plans for Company expansion, insurance and taxes, and descrip- 
tions of various employee benefit plans. Conference subject material is first pre- 
sented to officers and department heads for possible revision and for approval. Con- 
ferences are then held with the next level--division heads--then with the first line 
supervisors, then with employees in key job classifications. The usual number 
participating in a conference meeting is 20. The Company feels that this program, 
combined with attendance at outside conferences and the regular reading of specialized 
industry material, helps to develop the executive by keeping him well informed and 
giving him an opportunity to trade experiences with others and to evaluate the effective- 
ness of his own methods.--P. M. Keith, Personnel Director, Dallas Power & Light 
Company, Dallas, Texas. (1,700 employees) 

* x * 

Our activity in this field has been of recent origin and currently is on an informal 
basis. We do, however, have various programs aimed at groups of management or 
particular areas of responsibility. Representative of the subject matter included are 
the following: labor agreement administration, methods improvement, standard costs, 
quality improvement, and sales training. In addition, selected key managers have 
attended executive development seminars and courses at universities. It is our belief, 
however, that the bulk of management development should be done through individual 
relationships on the job between employee and superior, and that its effectiveness and 
value will be increased by strengthening such relationships.~~Industrial relations 
director, larger western company. 

* * * 

Training of executives in our Company is not a clear-cut activity. Rather, em- 
phasis is placed on training in technical and scientific matters since proficiency in 
this field may be as important as supervisory skillto an individual aspiring to or 
incumbent in a management position. Also, persons in management and non-manage- 
ment jobs may together participate in many phases of our training programs. Our 
scientists attend and participate regularly in many scientific and technical meetings, 
conferences, seminars, and lectures, some under Company auspices and some not. 
Likewise, the Company has sponsored courses in human relations, public speaking and 
report writing attended by management and non- management personnel. 

Our current human relations course is taught by an outside expert--that is, a 
university professor. The course lasts 20 weeks, meeting two hours per week. Class 
size is about 15. Any management person may take this training depending on nomina~ 
tion and approval by senior management. Approximate annual cost based on one 
course is $1,400.--Personnel executive, larger western company. 
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Top executives meet monthly as a conference group. During these meetings, 
which are generally run by the president, personal and Company progress are dis- 
cussed. This is a continuous program with approximately 25 executives eligible to 
attend. The program is held outside Company time at a dinner meeting. There is no 
formal course, and subjects vary from human relations through costs and Company 
operations. In addition, members of this group are sent to outside conferences, 
management courses, and the like. Total costs for this development program would 
approximate $3,000 to $4,000 a year.--T. H. Spitler, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. (1,100 employees) 

* * * 


We are developing a series of seminars led both by our own executives and the 
staff of a nearby university. The final number is not determined as yet, but there 
will probably be 15 subjects including organization, personnel relations, marketing 
and marketing research, accounting functions, ‘‘return on investment’’ concept of 
business administration, and executive health problems. The executives participating 
number 15 and represent those reporting directly to the president and their immediate 
key subordinates. The cost to the Company in money for instructors, films, and so 
forth, will be under $2,000.--Robert B. Wood, Industrial Relations Manager, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J. (1,000 employees) 


Cost of Executive Development Programs 





In addition to the last three companies cited above, which estimated the annual cost of 
their respective executive development programs, a few other firms also submitted cost data. 
Annual cost figures submitted on a non-confidential basis include the following: 


A) $25,000 to $30,000 per year -- The Bon Marche, department store in Seattle, Wash., 
approximately 2,300 employees. This covers a program for executive trainees. 


B) $2,500 -- The Toledo Edison Company, electric utility in Toledo, Ohio, 1,800 em- 
ployees. The company has a three-year course in business administration, 
conducted by university professors plus industry authorities in the field. In- 
struction is largely for members of the upper middle management group. 


C) $6,000 -- Minnesota Power & Light Company, electric utility in Duluth, Minn., 975 
employees. The company conducts two executive development courses: Con- 
structive administration of discipline (20 hours); and Human Relations & Train- 
ing (14 hours). Instruction is given by the Personnel Director, Safety Director, 
and university professors of psychology. Training groups range from 15 to 20 
in size and represent all groups of management, including foremen. 


D) $2,400 to $3,000 -- Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Company, manufacturer in 
Madison, Wis., 750 employees. The course is planned on a yearly basis by the 
participants, who come from the top three flights of management below the Com- 
pany officers. Groups consist of eight to ten executives, and the cost is approxi- 
mately $300 per enrollee. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 
Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 
Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 
Company Safety Programs, February 1955 
Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 
Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 
Downward Communications, February 1956 
Military Leave Policies, May 1956 














